President's 
Message 


Welcome to the new semester at Concordia! 
This is a time when we renew our commit- 
ment to our academic mission and our univer- 
sity's long tradition of community involve- 
ment. Concordia’s strength has always been 
the lively and continued participation of the 
entire university community in our ongoing 
discussions about Concordia’s development 
and its academic mission. I am therefore invit- 
ing each and every one of you to engage active- 
ly in these discussions. We have many ques- 
tions to answer, and many decisions to make 
going forward. 

Concordia has been developing and growing 
rapidly over the last several years. How do we 
best maintain this solid growth? How do we 
best stimulate and mobilize the impressive 
skills, talents and resources we have in our 
midst? How do we address the needs of our 
employees given our difficult financial situa- 
tion? How do we best ensure the active partic- 
ipation of all components of our community? 
How can we continue to reach out to the com- 
munity and world around us? Over the next 
few months, I would like to hear your thoughts 
on these themes, and on the issues that matter 
to you. 

All institutions face challenges, and 
Concordia is no exception. In particular, it will 
be difficult to maintain the recent pace of 
growth in the light of our budgetary and finan- 
cial reality. However, I know that we all share 
a principal motivation: achieving our univer- 
sity’s great potential, through its openness and 
approachability, its diversity and growing aca- 
demic excellence, and a strong tradition of 
accessibility, community involvement and 
service. 

Together, as a community, we will continue 
to advance Concordia University. I look for- 
ward to hearing from you, meeting with you 
and discussing your ideas about the best ways 
to address our opportunities and challenges. 
In the months to come, there will also be 
opportunities for the Concordia community to 
have these discussions together. 


MIcuakL Di GRAPPA 
PRESIDENT, CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
president@concordia.ca 
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Ready for the competition 
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JMSB undergrads were well represented at the 2008 Jeux du Commerce in Trois-Riviéres. (Coach Mark Haber is in blue in the lower 
right.) They won three golds (oral debate, strategy and social), two silvers (participation and entrepreneurship) and two bronzes 
(marketing and handball), and were fourth overall. Meanwhile, the MBA students were involved in other events (see below). 


The John Molson School of Business 
MBA International Case Competition, 
now in its 27th year, took over much of 
the Hilton Bonaventure Hotel from Jan. 7 
to 12, as teams from 36 universities 
locked horns on business strategy. 

Although the competitors came from 
as far away as China, Europe, India and 
the United States, three local teams took 
the honours. The Université de 
Montréal’s HEC business school came 
first, Université Laval came second, and 
Concordia’s own team came third. 

The live case, always eagerly awaited, 
was a _ challenge facing Costco 
Wholesale. The company’s vice-presi- 
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Penney draws on popular culture 
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Ruling changes definition of looted art 


dent of corporate affairs presented the 
case to about 150 MBA students, who 
had only a few hours to hammer out 
their proposed solutions. 

Dean Sanjay Sharma said the smooth- 
ly running event was a testament to the 
JMSB's dynamism. “It pushes students to 
be ingenious and apply the theory 
learned in class. It’s key to the prepara- 
tion of tomorrow’s business leaders.” 

Regarding the undergraduate stu- 
dents competing in the Jeux du 
Commerce, head coach Mark Haber 
said afterwards, “I'm very proud of our 
students who left their ego at the door 
and embraced a sometimes painful 
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process, and came a very long way in 
becoming better and more confident in 
what they do. 

“They came back as a real team. We 
have our student competitions commit- 
tee to thank for that” 

Haber also thanked a veritable army of 
volunteers, especially faculty members, 
who helped coach the students. 

Another group of MBA students com- 
peted at McMaster University in 
Hamilton, in the National MBA Games, a 
relatively new event. They placed third 
overall: first in strategy case, second in 
academics overall, and, mens sana in 
corpore sano, first in dodgeball. 
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Playing with content and context 
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Art educator at the FOFA 
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Alumni chapters pop up around the world 





Members of Calgary's alumni chapter enjoy a tailgate reception after a 
football game. Chapter president Dan Rochon is at the extreme right. 


BARBARA BLACK 


Of its roughly 140,000 Concordia 
graduates, 17,389 live outside 
greater Montreal, about 12 per 
cent of the total alumni. Most of 
these people have warm feelings 
for their alma mater. 

The university's Advancement 
and Alumni Relations Depart- 
ment knows where these grads 
are, and are making every effort to 
reach them via email and snail 
mail, via the Concordia University 
Magazine. 

Now there's a new tool in the 
department's arsenal called 
inConcordia, a social networking 
site that grads can use to find old 


friends, make new ones, get advice 
or find and post jobs. Users obtain 
an “email forwarding for life” alias 
from Concordia, and then they 
can personalize their profile page, 
share photos or add a blog feed. 

This could be a great way to join 
one of the growing number of 
“geographic chapters” of the 
Concordia University Alumni 
Association, which are growing 
rapidly, as graduates outside 
Montreal come together to talk 
about old times and support the 
university. The chapters are 
organized on the initiative of the 
graduates, and the department 
actively supports them with 
resources and advice. 


Liberals declare war on poverty 





Liberal nominee Justin Trudeau (above) and Liberal MP Ken Dryden 
spoke at Concordia on Jan. 14 about the party's intention to make 
poverty an issue in the next federal election. Their appearance was 
organized by the Concordia Student Union and the Liberal students club 
on campus. 
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“The alumni who participate in 
these chapters are the university's 
best ambassadors abroad,’ said 
Director of Operations Nicole 
Saltiel. “They recommend 
Concordia to potential students. 
Some have volunteered to 
become mentors, and some have 
even offered graduating students 
an internship or job” 

The biggest and most active 
alumni chapter outside Montreal 
is in the Queen City. More than 
8,300 alumni live in greater 
Toronto. Their degrees span sev- 
eral generations, from the 1920s 
at Concordia’s founding institu- 
tions, Sir George Williams 
University and Loyola College, 
through to the present. 

In fact, the age distribution of 
the Toronto-area grads is a snap- 
shot of the waxing and waning of 
the pull down Highway 401. The 
chapter has events every few 
months, including jazz brunches, 
networking opportunities, casual 
get-togethers, pub nights, sugar- 
ing-off, and cultural events, such 
as productions by the Soulpepper 
Theatre Company. 

The alumni chapter in Ottawa is 
the second most active, with 4,371 
members, and plans a networking 
evening for Jan. 29. Chapter presi- 
dent Constantin Loudiadis (BA 
78) said he wants to give some- 





thing back to Concordia. 

There are three alumni chap- 
ters in western Canada. More 
than 100 Calgary alumni enjoyed 
a football game at McMahon 
Stadium in October, a get-togeth- 
er organized with alumni from 
HEC, the Université de Montréal’s 
business school, and McGill. 
Several active graduates recently 
“rebooted” the Edmon-ton chap- 
ter. Vancouver reportedly has 
more than 1,500 Concordia alum- 
ni, and one of the highlights of 
that chapter's calendar is the 
dragon boat race. 

The new Boston/New England 
chapter is planning a wine-tasting 
event on Jan. 24. Chapter presi- 
dent Denis Kefallinos said in an 
email that for him, his years as a 
student at Concordia were a great 
investment. 

“As an alumnus, volunteering 
my time is a continuation of that 
investment [that] pays dividends 
with new connections, new 
opportunities, and increased visi- 
bility for the university: 

The Tri-State chapter draws 
from 750 graduates in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. New 
chapters may be launched in 
2008-09 in Washington, D.C., 
London, Mexico and California. 

“When we visit chapters in 
Canada and abroad, we're always 


pleasantly surprised how fondly 
alumni remember the time they 
spent at the university; Saltiel 
said. “Some remember a professor 
who changed their lives, while 
others recall a staff member who 
was especially kind to them? 

As Concordia’s international 
students increase, so will the 
existing chapters. Alumni from 
Saigon and the United Arab 
Emirates have already expressed 
interest in forming geographic 
chapters. 

There are three chapters in 
China now. A chapter has just 
been established in Shanghai. The 
Beijing chapter, launched in 2004, 
played host last year to the 
Executive MBA class, on their pre- 
graduation field trip, and held a 
farewell dinner reception for for- 
mer Concordia president Fred- 
erick Lowy. The Hong Kong chap- 
ter is the oldest and biggest of the 
Chinese chapters. It funds 
entrance scholarships, and has 
raised substantial funds for the 
university. 

To access inConcordia, go to 
concordia.affinitycircles.com/. 
For more information on joining 
or organizing a geographic chap- 
ter of the CUAA, please contact 
Lina Uberti, Alumni Officer 
(Geographic), at ext. 4606 or 
Lina.Uberti@concordia.ca. 
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Advancement brings holiday cheer 
to international students 


The university makes sure international students who can't go home for the holidays have at least one 
good party. At this year's dinner, held Dec. 27 at the Hotel Nelligan, Vice-President Advancement and 
Alumni Relations Kathy Assayag greets two of the students. This year’s dinner included a tribute to retir- 
ing Pat Hardt, Assistant Coordinator and Cross-Cultural Advisor at the International Students Office, who 
started the tradition with her former boss, Claudette Fortier, over 15 years ago. 





Japanese absor 
war history 
via pop culture 





Matthew Penney draws on graphic novels and popular culture in Japan to explore 20th century history. 


BARBARA BLACK 


Matthew Penney studies 20th- 
century history through the rich 
popular culture of contempo- 
rary Japan. Growing up in 
Newfoundland, his passion was 
fired by the classic films of 
Kurosawa and other directors. 

“At first, my interest was triv- 
ial and romantic — samurai and 
so on — but as an undergradu- 
ate [at Memorial University], I 
got interested in it from the 
point of view of historical devel- 
opment’ 

Penney went to Japan on a 
scholarship. He spent two years 
in the city of Kanazawa, learn- 
ing to speak and read Japanese, 
and then did his doctorate at 
the University of Auckland. His 
thesis was on the wide diversity 
of treatments in Japanese popu- 
lar culture of that country’s 
20th-century war experience. 

Non-Japanese academics and 
journalists tend to characterize 
the Japanese as suffering from 
historical amnesia or a victim 
complex. Not so, Penney says. 
Popular culture, i.e., movies, 
manga [akin to comic books], 
novels and non-fiction aimed at 
a mass audience and video 
games, has been used to portray 
the horrors of 20th-century con- 
flict for over 50 years. 


“In Japanese popular cul- 
ture, images of victims and vic- 
timizers, different from those 
circulated in the political 
sphere, are not considered to 
be dichotomous, Penney 
wrote in his abstract. “They 
are frequently utilized in a 
complementary manner to 
communicate anti-war themes 
to audiences.” 

Penney can point to dozens, 
even hundreds, of examples like 
Barefoot Gen, an autobiographi- 
cal graphic novel by Nakazawa 
Keiji about the bombing of 
Hiroshima and an indictment of 
the Japanese army for its treat- 
ment of the Koreans, or The His- 
tory of Showa, by Mizuki 
Shigeru, a multi-volume popu- 
lar history in graphic drawings 
of the entire war period. 

Japanese educators and 
politicians have not faced the 
country’s war record as frankly 
as those of Germany, Penney 
conceded, but the popular 
works he has studied contrast 
sharply with the viewpoints 
commonly put forward by 
Japanese politicians. He feels 
that the richness, diversity, com- 
plexity and sheer number of 
these popular histories deserves 
more notice. 

In fact, their golden era was in 
the mid-1950s, not long after the 


Second World War ended and 
just after the American occupa- 
tion was lifted in 1952. A semi- 
nal influence was Tezuka 
Osamu, the creator of the 
manga Astro Boy. Tezuka 
brought this arresting art form 
into the mainstream, where it is 
enjoyed by people of all ages. 
Now Penney is turning in his 
research to a more upbeat sub- 
ject: how Japanese popular cul- 
ture, especially non-fiction, is 
welcoming the rise of China. 
Once sworn enemies, these two 
leading Asian powerhouses, 


with a combined population of 


1.5 billion, are being seen as 
potential partners. 

Penney is excited to be at 
Concordia, where he taught a 
course on Japanese popular cul- 
ture last term and is currently 
teaching the history of Japan 
and the history of 20th-century 
China. 

He plans to use the resources 
of colleague Steven High's oral 
history lab and those of the 
Montreal Institute on Genocide 
and Human Rights Studies to 
interview Japanese historians 
about how their own war expe- 
riences affected their scholarly 
publications about the conflict. 
He also wants to develop cours- 
es on war memory and interna- 
tional war films. 
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ACCOLADES 


Matthews, joined the 
Department of Geography, Planning and Environment in January 





Assistant professor Damon who 


2007, is a contributing author for the Fourth Assessment Report of 


the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC). In October 
2007, the Norwegian Nobel Committee awarded the 2007 Nobel 
Peace Prize to the IPCC and Al Gore for their efforts to spread the 
word about man-made climate change. Matthews is conducting 
research in global climate modelling, human land use, the role of the 
global carbon cycle in future climate change, and the development 
of sound national and international climate policy. 


After 10 years out of the art spotlight, John Miller (Professor 
Emeritus, Painting & Drawing, 1965 to 1996) had a show of paintings 
entitled Family Affair at the Haskell Library and Opera House, in 
Stanstead, Quebec, during December. 


ox 


Congratulations to William Byers, whose book, How Mathemati- 
cians Think, was chosen by CHOICE magazine as one of the 600 or 
so outstanding academic books for 2007 and one of the 20 outstand- 
ing titles from Princeton University Press. Byers also reports, “It got 
a great review in Nature, which my scientific colleagues tell me is 
quite a coup. Also excellent reviews in the Times Higher Education 
Supplement (London), Science News, Physics World, and others? 


0 


Tony Proudfoot is showing how to face adversity. The former 
Alouettes football player and NFL colour commentator, who lec- 
tures in Exercise Science at Concordia, was diagnosed with ALS 
(amyotrophic lateral sclerosis) last spring. He met it head-on by call- 
ing a news conference. As he said in a recent article in The Gazette, 
“I have become a public face for this crippling disease” Not only is 
Tony fundraising for a cure, he is determined to live life to the fullest, 
drinking “from a very large, half-full glass” He will also write a book, 
for a practical reason. “I plan to morph from a talker to a writer in 
expectation of losing my voice? 


“oo 


The Journal took a bronze award in the newspaper category at the 
recent Council for the Advancement and Support of Education 
(CASE) 2007 Communication Awards. Concordia Media Relations 
earned an honourable mention in the specialty website category. 
The awards were open to eastern Canada and the northeastern U.S. 


 N@Qo 


David Franklin, who has taught international business at 
Concordia and Sir George Williams University for a remarkable 45 
years, has written a handbook called International Commercial Debt 
Collection, an outline of procedures in 80 countries, 10 Canadian 
provinces and five major U.S. states that publisher Thomas Carswell 
promises is the first book of its kind. The veteran lawyer, adjunct 
professor and world traveller was the subject of a profile in The 
Gazette's business pages. 


Congratulations to psychologist 
Carsten Wrosch, whose paper 
with Gregory Miller of the 
University of British Columbia, 
published in the September 
issue of the journal Psychologi- 
cal Science, caught the atten- 
tion of the New York Times 
Magazine on Dec. 9. In a study, 
they found that teenage girls 
who are unable to disengage 
themselves from trying to attain 
hard-to-reach goals exhibited 
increased levels of the inflam- 
matory molecule C-reactive 
protein (CRP), which in adults is linked with diabetes, heart disease 
and early aging. The lesson seems to be that too much persistence, 
in some cases, can be costly. 
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IN MEMORIAM d 





Oscar Peterson 1925-2007 


Canadians and music-lovers 

mourned the death in 

Mississauga on Dec. 23 of Oscar 
_ Peterson, who lent his name to 
_ Concordia’s concert hall. 

Often described as the world’s 
greatest jazz pianist, Peterson 
was a musical prodigy. He was 
born in the working-class 
Montreal district of St. Henri, 
and his first teacher was his sis- 
ter, Daisy. A letter from a former 
classmate to The Gazette, one of 
many tributes, said that their 
music classes consisted largely 
of teacher and students listen- 
ing to young Oscar play. 

“When Peterson made his 
Carnegie Hall debut at age 24, in 
September 1949, it was the start 
of a long’ and distinguished 
career. At first, his technically 


impressive style, marked by blis- 
tering runs and a cascade of 
musical ideas, was compared to 
that of Art Tatum, but he carved 
out his own career, usually per- 
forming with a trio or a quartet. 

He settled in Toronto, where 
he started a music school and 
became a composer of some 
distinction. His “Canadiana 
Suite” and “Ode to Freedom” are 
often performed. His intensely 
cerebral approach to music is 
reflected in his remark that jazz 
musicians are the greatest 
mathematicians. 

When Concordia announced 
that the 570-seat concert hall on 
the Loyola Campus would be 
renamed in his honour, 
Peterson had suffered a stroke, 
but was still performing despite 





| 


ami, 
directeur du Département d’é- 
tudes francaises de 1979 a 1985 
et de 1995 a 1996, critique de 


| Notre 
| lettres et de théatre réputé, 
| 
| 
i 
| 


collegue et 


Pierre L'Hérault est décédé le 8 
novembre 2007 a la suite d’un 
long et courageux combat con- 
| tre le cancer. Il laisse dans le 
| deuil sa femme Juliette 
Laplante, également pro- 
| fesseure au Département d’é- 
| tudes frangaises, et ses filles 
Genevieve et Virginie. 
Professeur de_ littérature 
québécoise trés apprécié de ses 
étudiants, Pierre a aussi été fel- 
low (1986-1989) de l'Institut 
Simone de Beauvoir, auquel il 
| s était joint avec enthousiasme 
dés les débuts. Depuis sa 
| retraite en 1998 (soulignée par 
_la tenue d'un colloque en son 
_honneur auquel avaient par- 


ticipé les dramaturges Pan 
Bouyoucas, Marco Micone et 
Wajdi Mouawad), il avait mul- 
tiplié les activités et contribu- 
tions au monde littéraire. 

Critique de théatre a la revue 
Spirale depuis 1992, il était 
membre du comité de rédac- 
tion du magazine depuis 2000 
et en avait assuré la direction 
de 2002 a 2006. Il avait col- 
laboré a l’étranger avec les uni- 
versités d’'Udine et d’Innsbruck 
et avait enseigné a l'Université 
de Montréal. 

Spécialiste renommé de 
Yoeuvre de Jacques Ferron, il lui 
avait consacré une ceuvre 
majeure, Jacques Ferron, car- 
tographie de limaginaire (PUM 
1980), un recueil d’entretiens, 
Par la porte den arriére 
(Lanctét éditeur 1997) et de 
nombreux articles, tous écris 


restricted movement in his left 
hand. The renaming ceremony 
on Oct. 16, 1999, was clearly an 
emotional event for him, 
attended by his sister, Daisy 
Sweeney, his wife Kelly and 
eight-year-old daughter Celine, 
plus many musical friends, rela- 
tives and admirers. 

In 2000, to mark his 75th birth- 
day, Verve Music Group Canada, 
Telarc Records and Concordia 
University announced the inau- 
guration of the Dr. Oscar 
Peterson Jazz Scholarship, which 
is awarded annually. 

A Concordia tribute concert 
will be announced sometime 
soon. Our deepest sympathies go 
out to the extended Peterson 
family and all those touched by 
his music. 


Pierre LHérault 1937-2007 


avec une plume vive, une pen- 
sée nuancée et un ton qui lui 
était bien personnel. 

Trés attentif aux transforma- 
tions de la société québécoise, 
il avait participé avec Sherry 
Simon, Alexis Nouss et Robert 
Schwartzwald au recueil Fic- 
tions de limaginaire (XYZ) qui, 
dés 1989, faisait état de la 
diversité culturelle dans la lit- 
térature québécoise. Il s'était 
beaucoup intéressé aux 
auteurs migrants, en particuli- 
er a Marco Micone, et travail- 
lait a l'intertexte amérindien 
dans Il'oeuvre de Jacques Ferron 
quand la maladie Ia emporteé. 
Chaleureux et vif d’esprit, Pierre 
LHérault continuera encore 
longtemps de nous inspirer. 

SHERRY SIMON 
Département détudes frangaises 





Alumni Award nominations sought 


The nomination period has begun for candidates for this year's alumni awards. 


In addition to five awards for alumni who have excelled either on or off-campus after graduation, there are 
three awards offered to students, faculty and individuals who have made an important contribution to 
Concordia life and/or supported the Concordia University Alumni Association. 


For a full list of award categories and nomination forms, please visit: alumni.concordia.ca/cuaa/awards/ 


The deadline for submitting names of deserving people for recognition 
by the Concordia University Alumni Association is Jan. 21. 








Pay equity in progress 


BARBARA BLACK 


In 1996, the Quebec government 
passed the Pay Equity Act “to 
redress differences in compensa- 
tion due to systemic gender dis- 
crimination suffered by persons 
who occupy positions in pre- 
dominantly female job classes.” 

A pay equity committee has 
been working to _ identify 
“female-dominated” and “male- 
dominated” job classes at 
Concordia, and a means of deter- 
mining their proper value. 

A “job class” comprises jobs 
with similar responsibilities, 
qualifications, and maximum 
attainable compensation. 

Director of Compensation 
Tchad Lafleur, who heads the 
project, explained that for this 
exercise, the actual job title is 
irrelevant; it’s what the job 


’ requires and pays that deter- 


mine the appropriate class. 
Separating female-dominated 
from male-dominated job class- 
es involves looking at all the jobs 
covered by the support staff 
union (CUSSU), the professionals 
(CUPEU), and non-unionized 
employees, including ACUMAE 
members and casual employees. 
While all the jobs are being 
analyzed, only the employees in 
female-dominated job classes 
that are underpaid to due sys- 


temic gender discrimination 
when compared to male-domi- 
nated job classes of similar value 
will see a change in compensa- 
tion. The salaries of those in 
male-dominated job classes will 
be untouched. 

The adjustments to the 
salaries affected will be made 
retroactively to Nov. 21, 2001, in 
order to comply with the Pay 
Equity Act. The adjustments will 
be spread in equal amounts over 
five years, plus interest. 

By the second week of 
February, in accordance with the 
requirements of the law, a list of 
the female-dominated and male- 
dominated job classes will be 
made public on the Pay Equity 
website (equity.Concordia.ca) and 
bulletin boards across the uni- 
versity. Employees associated 


_ with those job ‘classes will be 


invited to request more informa- 
tion or make observations to the 
pay equity committee. 

Lafleur, who has worked on 
this issue at other institutions, 
said the project is expected to 
take at least another year. | 

The committee will explain 
their work at information meet- 


- ings for each group starting Jan. 


23. Affected employees will be 
able to attend the meetings with- 
out loss of pay. For information, 
consult the website next week. 


Freedman returns 


Lawyer Bram Freedman has been 
appointed Vice-President 
External Relations and Secretary- 
General of Concordia University, 
effective Feb. 4. This represents 
something of a homecoming for 
Freedman, who worked at 
Concordia for 11 years as 
Assistant Legal Counsel, then as 
Assistant Secretary-General and 
General Counsel. 

He left Concordia four and a 
half years ago to become Chief 
Operating Officer and Director of 
External Relations at Federation 
CJA, the central fundraising and 
community service organization 
for the Jewish community of 
Quebec. 

As VP External Relations and 
Secretary-General, Freedman will 
report to the President and be a 
member of the senior manage- 
ment team. He will be responsible 
for overall university governance, 
the management of its legal affairs 
and effective government and 
external relations. His sector will 
include the Office of the Board of 
Governors and Senate, Legal 
Affairs, the Government Relations 
and Public Affairs Department, 








the University Archives and 
Translation Services: 
Welcome back, Bram. 
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Concordia’s restitution efforts lead 
to landmark ruling in U.S. court 


KAREN HERLAND 


The concerted efforts of several 
people at Concordia have led to 
a landmark ruling in the United 
States that has “opened the 
doors for everybody dealing with 
Nazi restitution,” according to 
Clarence Epstein, of the 
President's Office, who leads the 
Max Stern Art Restitution 
Project. 

Just before the new year, Chief 
District Judge Mary Lisi ruled in 
favour of the Stern estate's claim 
to Girl From the Sabine Moun- 
tains, a canvas valued at around 
$100,000, painted by Franz Xaver 
Winterhalter. 

“After a three-year roller- 
coaster ride of discussions and 


Detail of Girl From the Sabine Mountains. The paint- 
ing illustrated the poster advertising the 
Lemphertz sale of Stern's collection. 


litigation, the painting is finally 
back in the hands of Stern's 
heirs,’ said Epstein. “We can now 
integrate this legal victory into 
the moral position that we have 
been taking on this major uni- 
versity initiative.” 

Judge Lisi wrote “Over 70 years 
ago, the Nazi party took art from 
Jewish citizens as part of a sys- 
tematic plan to rob Jewish citi- 
zens of their property, their iden- 
tity and, ultimately, their lives. 
Her ruling expands the defini- 
tion of works that should be con- 
sidered as looted art in restitu- 
tion claims. 

“A major country in the world 





has recognized through this 
decision that things that weren't 
literally ripped off the walls by 
Nazis were still stolen; said 
Catherine MacKenzie (Art 
History). She has developed 
courses at both the graduate and 
undergraduate level that address 
the question of looted cultural 
property. 

In the fall of 2006, MacKenzie 
worked with a team of students 
to mount an exhibition called 
Auktion 392: Reclaiming the 
Galerie Stern, Diisseldorf. The 
show illustrated the forced sale 
of Stern's last 220 canvases by 
Lempertz Auction House in 
1937. 

The 2006 opening of the exhib- 
it was marked by the unexpected 


restitution of 
Aimée, A Young 
Egyptian, a paint- 
ing sold at 
Lempertz. Since 
that time, three 
other canvases 
have been 
reclaimed — suc- 


cessfully by the 
Stern estate. The 
estate's represen- 
tatives have 
knowledge of the 
whereabouts of 
some 20 to 30 
other paintings 
that were lost 
between 1935 and 
1937. 

“The show has 
become inter- 
twined with the 
progress of the 
project; said 
Epstein. He added 
that although the 
show focused on 
the demise of the 
Galerie Stern, it 
has, as it contin- 
ues to tour, acted as a catalyst for 
the restitution of works at an 
unanticipated rate. 

MacKenzie added, “The exhi- 
bition has nothing to do directly 
with the return of the 
Winterhalter — credit must go 
to the estate's team for having 
had the determination to see an 
important case through’ 

Willi Korte, a lawyer and 
expert in the field of art works 
looted during World War Il, has 
been working with Concordia. 
“The U.S. is a major art market. 
This ruling gives the Stern 
Project a huge boost in terms of 
its credibility and the respect it 


can claim’ 

Korte said that it was not until 
the early 1940s that direct 
seizure was employed in occu- 
pied territories. “Between 1933 
and 1939 forced sales are how 
the great majority of owners lost 
their property. Stern is a classic 
example? 

Auktion 392 is touring Europe 
and will be in Israel this spring. 
MacKenzie would like to get the 
show into a German gallery. 
“Many of those canvases are still 
on the walls of the families there 
who purchased them? 

Girl from the Sabine Mountains 
was bought by Karl Wilharm at 
the 1937 sale and eventually was 
given to his stepdaughter, Maria- 
Louise Bissonnette, of Rhode 
Island. It was when she attempt- 
ed to sell the work in 2004 that 
the painting was identified as 
part of Stern's collection. 

The Stern estate began discus- 
sions with Bissonnette at that 
time, but initiated legal proceed- 
ings in spring 2005 when it was 
discovered that she was 
attempting to send the painting 
to Germany without resolving 
the issue of ownership. 

Lisi ruled that Wilharm never 
rightly held ownership of the 
work, since “it is clear that Dr. 
Stern’s relinquishment of his 
property was anything but vol- 
untary. 

Korte said, “This has always 
been our view, but now we can 
refer to a federal court and a fed- 
eral ruling that confirms our 
conclusions’ 

Lisi did not attribute any mal- 
ice to Bissonnette for her posses- 
sion of the work, but under- 
scored that it was never her step- 
father’s to give. As such, the 
painting reverts to the Stern 
beneficiaries: both Concordia 
and McGill University in 


Montreal and the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. 
MacKenzie stressed __—i the 


importance of the precedent this 
ruling sets. “We should all take 
pride in being associated with 
something that advances the 
cause of restitution” 

MacKenzie would ultimately 
like Concordia to play a larger 
academic role in the field of loot- 
ed cultural property. “I would 
like to help set up a research ini- 
tiative with the network of con- 
tacts, [some of the leading actors 
in the field] that the university 
has already developed in this 
area. 








ieanaant (Ree oe sian vice 

Max Stern’s family art gallery in Diisseldorf. He took over the business 
after his father's death, and ran it until the Nazi regime forced him to 
sell off all the paintings in the collection. 
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Max Stern and his wife Iris continued to try to find paintings lost before 
the war through contacts and advertisements in the art world. 
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Playing with 
content & context 


KAREN HERLAND 


Lynn Hughes has been stretching 
the terms of computer gaming and 
artistic practice. Along the way, 
she’s been rethinking the program- 
ming approach needed to do that. 

Hughes became interested in 
computer gaming five years ago 
and developed CUBID, an interac- 
tive, collaborative game that 
requires full body movement. Most 
computer games at that time were 
limited to an individual in front ofa 
computer screen using a joystick 
or similar interface. 

“CUBID is part of an approach to 
electronic games that is as physical 
as it is virtual” 

Hughes wanted the game inter- 
faces to operate intuitively, and the 
content to appeal to a broad range 
of people. Currently, she is building 
on that experience. Working closely 
with game designer Heather Kelley 
and programmer Paul Gavazzi, she 
is addressing some of CUBID's 
weaknesses through a new project 
called Connect the Orbs. 

The new game is based on con- 
nect the dots. “We started with a 





universal kid’s game, because it’s so 
recognizable? 

Like CUBID, the game requires 
lots of physical movement, but 
unlike more recent developments 
like Nintendos Wii system, 
Connect the Orbs also makes real 
use of the player's physical context 
— the space of the room he or she 
is playing in. 

While working on CUBID, 
Hughes was struck by how much 
the technology, and the program- 
ming approach, affected the 
“shape” of the game. “People think 
of artists as providing content to a 
technological vehicle that's already 
there. But that technology shapes 
what you do, and makes you go 
about the content design in a par- 
ticular way? 

Hughes was dissatisfied with 
some of the limits of the technology 
and is now working on ~float, “a 
game design program that allows 
sophisticated programming but is 
also accessible to non-program- 
mers. ~float cross-references, and 
enables, a number of different con- 
ceptual or logical approaches to 


designing games’ 











CUBID allows two players to interact with a large projected game using intuitive interface tools. 


The flexibility of being able to 
develop sophisticated approach- 
es with an accessible tool chal- 
lenges the presumed divide 
between the technically and 
artistically experienced. 

At the Jan. 26 faculty showcase, 
she'll be talking about the develop- 
ment of her artistic practice and 
how it pushes against traditional 
divisions between high and low art, 
mass culture and artistic practice. 

“Mass culture used to require 
huge resources that were unavail- 
able to small teams or single pro- 
ducers” so that artists chose to work 


alone, reaching small, insider audi- 
ences through galleries or special- 
ized outlets. But the days when the 
lone artist had to struggle in opposi- 
tion to the over-simplifications of 
the powerful and ubiquitous mass 
culture machine are fading, 

“Now you can gain access to 
sophisticated technology for con- 
tent production on a laptop. And, 
via the Internet, you can manage 
distribution independently” 

These new parameters shift 
assumptions about access, distri- 
bution and audience. Hughes 
points to innovative, low-budget 


The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts’ purchase of Rick Leong's Dancing Serpent in Dawn’s Quiet was among the reasons he made the Montreal Mirror's list of 
noisemakers this month. The piece was part.of his MFA thesis show, which makes him one of several on the 2008 list with ties to Concordia. 


AS3ND INILSIYHS - SLYV ANI4 40 WNISAW TWINLNOW 


movies that through rentals, reper- 
tory and alternative distribution 
networks have ultimately out- 
grossed big-budget flops. 

Hughes is interested in continu- 
ing to push the envelope in gam- 
ing. “Games are the new format for 
telling stories, and there is room to 
develop them in many other excit- 


ing directions as well? 
Hughes is currently Associate 
Dean of Research and 


International Relations in the Fine 
Arts Faculty, in addition to her 
work with Hexagram and in the 
Studio Arts program. 


Concordians 
make noise 


Concordians are extremely well- 
tepresented in the Montreal Mirror's 
round-up of local movers and shak- 
ers. Just on the film front alone, we 
count Marie-José Saint-Pierre, Kara 
Blake, Joe Balass and Sharon 
Hyman among our alumni. 

The environment gets a nod with 
green entrepreneur Sarah 
Hanneman and former boy-band 
member turned politico Peter 
Schiefke, who co-piloted an 
inititative to commit Concordia 
students to pledge funds to go 
green, and is currently trying to get 
other universities on board. Aimée 
Van Drimmelen works in eco-sales 
while she maintains an art practice 
and co-produces an annual film 
festival (they don’t get named 
noisemakers for nothing — these 
folks are multi-taskers). 

Photographers Elena Willis and 
Pierre Dalpé (who works here too) 
were singled out, as was 
DJ/producer Kanwar Anit Singh 
Saini aka Sikh Knowledge. Faculty 
are represented by Joanabbey 
Sack, a part-time instructor in 
Creative Art Therapies. For more of 
Leong's work, drop by the Parisian 
Laundry before his show ends on 
Feb. 23. 
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Intuition plus discipline equals art 


BARBARA BLACK 


You could be excused for think- 
ing the big paintings on the 
walls of the FOFA Gallery are 
abstracts. In fact, they're land- 
scapes layered with old maps. 
They're arresting reinterpreta- 
tions of Canadian history. 

The five monumental canvases 
were inspired by the centuries-old 
search for the Northwest Passage, 
a waterway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The artist, a descen- 
dant of the great explorer Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, thinks a lot 
about the Northwest Passage, 
which global warming has made a 
source of passion once again. 

Landon Mackenzie got her 
Master’s in Fine Arts at 
Concordia, and was the first 
woman to teach painting and 
drawing here. Now she’s an 
inspiration to geographers and 
poets, and her works are in 
national and international col- 
lections. In an artist's talk on 
Jan. 9, the day after 190 visitors 
crammed the small gallery to 
launch the show, she talked 
about her artistic education. 

She grew up influenced by the 
great painters and sculptors, and 
wanted to go to art school. A rela- 
tive told her “something was hap- 
pening in Halifax” so she enrolled 
in NSCAD, the Nova Scotia 
College of Art and Design. 

The “something” was the con- 
ceptual movement, which 
emphasized the idea over the 
thing created. Ephemeral and 
performance art were hugely pop- 
ular, and, somewhat surprisingly, 
there was a revival of printmak- 





again, taking them off their 
frames, rolling them up like the 
old maps she loves, and shipping 
them from one studio to another 
across Canada, from her home in 
British Columbia to her summer 
place in Prince Edward Island. 

It was at graduate school in 
Montreal that she learned the lux- 
ury of working in a big space. In the 
late 1970s, the garment industry 
had gone bust, and studio spaces 
were opening up in industrial 
areas. 

She taught briefly at Concordia 
|, in the 1980s, but was hired away 
by the Emily Carr College of Art, 
E42 where she still teaches. She said 
i about half her students come to 
Js her painting and drawing classes 
z= from non-artistic backgrounds 
2 out of a desire to “live in the 
= moment. 

g The Internet has exponentially 















Houbart ‘s Hope (Yellow) ; Crimson Lake, 2001-2004, acrylic on linen, 221 cm x 312.4 cm. 


ing, which Mackenzie took to, and 
gave her a foundation when she 
started painting “in secret” 
NSCAD in the 1970s was art 
school at its most informal. 
Teachers showed up sporadically, 
and there were no marks. She 
took one drawing course, and the 
results were so dismal, she claims 
the teacher made her promise 
never to take another. But she 
feels now that NSCAD taught her 
to trust her intuition, to constant- 
ly accept and reject her efforts 
until the work feels finished. 
Then she came to Concordia for 
grad school, and the change in 
expectations was radical. Debate 


wasnt about the idea behind the 
art: “It was about blue, and red” 
The driving motif was form, not 
content. 

Arguing with teachers Yves 
Gaucher and Guido Molinari was 
“like running into a brick” They 
urged their students to ask tough 
questions: What is optical space? 
How did we arrive at pure abstrac- 
tion? Representational drawing 
was frowned on; they were so 
obsessed with purity that “you 
had to smuggle in a horizon line” 
René Blouin taught her to cut and 
edit. “He said there was so much 
garbage out there, youd better 
make it good” 


In this environment, Mackenzie 
learned self-discipline and tech- 
nique. She hadn't left her old, 
intuitive self behind, though. A 
performance piece she did while 
still a grad student, called 03 23 03, 
caused a critical stir. Four years 
later, she won first prize in the 
Quebec Biennial of Painting for 
her Lost River Series. She had 
begun to marry her love of the 
land with her drive to make art. 
Now, every day, she draws on both 
strains of her art education. 

Her huge, glowing canvases are 
the result of years of intermittent 
work. She works on several at a 
time, revisiting them again and 


= added to our visual input, she 


explained. We soak up images 
and choose from among them ata 
dizzying rate, but at some point, 
many people feel the urge to stop 
the input and create. “We are very 
sophisticated visually; she said, 
“put we've killed the experiential 
part in our schools” 

The FOFA Gallery, on the 
main floor of the EV Building, is 
showing Mackenzie's Houbart’s 
Hope, plus two exhibits by stu- 
dents, Carnivalissimo, by 
Osvaldo Ramirez Castillo, and 
Bleui (Middle Sky), by Katherine 
Jerkovic, until Feb. 9. Gallery 
hours are Monday to Friday, 11 
a.m. to 7 p.m. 


d0L39N0 ASI1LYNOD 


The future of design at Concordia: Onetop has just announced the winners of the sixth edition of their annual T-shirt design competition. The theme for 2008 was “what 
is design?” and our students earned four of the 20 spots in the winner's circle; great odds given there were 365 entries. The students entered the competition as an exercise in P.K. 
Langshaw’s collaborative design research course. Above are the winning T-shirts of (from left): Kevin Arthur, Stephanie Dubernard, Melissa Pilon and Vincent Archambault. 
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Bringing the social into medical research 


KAREN HERLAND 


Applied Human Sciences profes- 
sor Gilbert Emond will be lend- 
ing his expertise and a social 
framework to a major project 
funded by the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research led 
by Mark A. Wainberg, of the Lady 
Davis Institute for Medical 
Research at the Jewish General 
Hospital. 

Wainberg, a recognized expert 
in AIDS research, is the principal 
researcher behind Pro-Active 
Intervention to Limit HIV 
Transmission Among MSM (men 
who have sex with men) 
Populations. This three-year 
$750,000 grant is intended to 
reduce transmission of HIV 
among men who are unaware 
that they are infected. The 
research project builds on work 
previously published in 2007 by 
Wainberg and Bluma Brenner, 
another researcher on the proj- 
ect. They established pheno- 
types of HIV that demonstrated 
the relationship between precise 
strains of the virus; partly by 
identifying which drugs the virus 
had been exposed to. 

By analyzing patterns in these 
results, Wainberg and Brenner 
determined that strains of the 
virus which suggested long-term 
exposure to medication general- 
ly had limited transmission 
routes as compared to strains of 
the virus that had not been treat- 
ed medically at all. They con- 
cluded that people who were 





aware of their status and getting 
treatment were less likely to 
transmit the virus than people 
who were unaware of their HIV- 
positive status. 

These conclusions led them to 
add a social component to their 
research, and that is where 
Emond’s expertise comes in. 
Emond will be responsible for 
recruiting men who may have 
avoided HIV testing until now. 


The hypothesis is that those who 
are reluctant to test and unaware 
of their status are more likely to 
be transmitting the virus. 

“I have the opportunity to 
develop an intervention and test 
it out; said Emond of his admit- 
tedly small piece of a larger med- 
ical project. 

“Almost everyone knows how 
to reduce their risk and most 
take the necessary precautions,’ 
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he said. But in terms of numbers, 
new cases are still highest 
among gay men. He has identi- 
fied fear as a key barrier to test- 
ing. “A lot of people don't like the 
anxiety of not knowing and then 
having to wait two or three 
weeks for their test to come 
back” 

Current tests require that 
blood samples are sent to a cen- 
tral lab, and positive results are 


Gilbert Emond is co-investigator in a CIHR research project developing ways to prevent HIV transmission in 


hard-to-reach populations. 
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verified by more precise testing, 
a process that takes several 
weeks. 

Emond will develop a cam- 
paign using relatively new rapid 
testing kits that can provide 
results in one half-hour with just 
a drop of blood. “You get coun- 
selling and results all at the same 
time? 

He intends to open up a drop- 
in space with Séro-Zéro, a local 
HIV prevention organization 
that targets gay men. The drop- 
in will be staffed by a nurse, and 
will be somewhere close to the 
gay village. He expects that those 
intimidated by the waiting peri- 
od or the clinical atmosphere 
where most testing occurs will 
be more likely to access an infor- 
mal and immediate alternative. 

“With the proper discourse 
and some focus on the impor- 
tance of knowing [your HIV sta- 
tus], we could bring in a bunch of 
guys who don't get tested” 

Although positive results will 
still need to be verified by other 
testing, he is hopeful that this 
approach will remove some of the 
barriers to testing that may lead 
men to transmit the virus without 
knowing they are infected. 

Emond is working with the 
other researchers, including 
Joanne Otis, of UQAM, who will 
research social factors related to 
participation in the project, to 
develop a strategy for the three- 
year project. He hopes to have a 
recruitment process in place by 
September. 


CONCORDIAPIX 





The weather is 
taking its toll 


Apparently we are all having a bit of trouble keeping up with the weath- 
er. Whether it’s rain ruining your ski weekend or ice complicating your 
outdoor errands, you can't count on the outdoors to comply with your 


plans. 


Electrical Engineering student George Zhou captured the tragic 
uncertainty of the temperature in this shot. A cyclist taking advantage 
of a temporary thaw was thwarted by a blizzard. The wayward 
meanderings of a sidewalk snowplow added injury to the insult. 

Come springtime, these fallen steeds begin to pile up along 
sidewalks, revealed along with five months of snow-covered detritus. 
This lone carcass represents the beginning of the end of winter. 

If you would like to take a photo that comments on Concordia and the 
world around it, join the ever-increasing number of people posting their 


work on www.flickr.com/groups/concordiapicks/ and 


next issue. 


your shot could be here 
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Exercise scientists involved in cancer therapy 


BARBARA BLACK 


It usually takes a little longer for 
students to be honoured for their 
research, but Jason Reinglas, a 
third-year undergraduate student 
in the Department of Exercise 
Science, has won an international 
award for research with signifi- 
cant implications for the quality of 
life and survival of cancer patients. 

Reinglas was presented with the 
Young Investigators Award at the 
fourth Cachexia Conference in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, for his 
research poster, “Assessing quadri- 
ceps muscle strength in newly- 
diagnosed advanced cancer 
patients: test-retest reliability and 
correlational analyses.” 

“When Jason was informed of 
his award, he was speechless, and 
our research team are extremely 
proud,’ said his professor, Robert 
Kilgour, in an email. “The judges 
commented on the quality and 
content of the poster, as well as the 
unique application of his research 
to cancer cachexia.” 

Cachexia is the term given to 
tissue wasting in the form of fat 
and muscle loss that occurs in 
many disease states and condi- 
tions, such as cancer, COPD, 
HIV/AIDS, cardiac _ failure, 
rheumatoid arthritis, frailty and 
burn victims. 


BARBARA BLACK 


The Master's of Science in 
Administration, which Concor- 
dias business school pioneered 
17 years ago, has been widely imi- 
tated by other universities. 


Brian Rowland, Director of 


Call Centre and Member 
Experience Technology at 
Aeroplan, knows why. 

Rowland had a BComm in 





Nicole Robitaille 


“The fact that an international 
panel of experts in the field of 
cachexia reviewed all the posters 
of authors under age 40 and 
viewed Jasons poster as the one 
that deserved the award is quite 
extraordinary,’ Kilgour said. 

“Most, if not all, of the students 
presenting at this conference 
were graduate students from 
research labs and programs 
around the world. Jason is truly 
an exceptional undergraduate 
student; he is a Faculty of Arts 
and Science Scholar and dean's 
list student” 

Kilgour explained the impor- 
tance of research on cachexia. 
“Muscle strength is clearly an 
important determinant of func- 
tional performance, and it needs 
to be assessed accurately and reli- 
ably. In most forms of advanced 
cancer, muscle wasting eventually 
occurs and it signals a rapid and 
spiraling decline in physical and 
psychological health. 

“Since strength is an important 
parameter of one’s physical health, 
we need to document when the 
loss of muscle strength occurs so 
that clinicians (e.g., oncologists 
and palliative care physicians) 
would be better able to treat their 
patients, both nutritionally and 
medically. 

“Jason's study is an_ initial 
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Undergraduate researcher Jason Reinglas (right) is considering his academic options, including medical or 
graduate school. Professor Robert Kilgour said it's remarkable that he was chosen out of a field of researchers 
under 40 for a prestigious research award despite being at such an early stage of his academic development. 


attempt to accurately and reliably 
assess limb muscle strength using 
BIODEX technology in this popu- 
lation and to correlate strength 
with DXA-derived muscle mass 
measurements. “ 

The research Reinglas is doing 
is part of the ongoing work of the 
McGill Nutrition and Performance 
Laboratory. MNUPAL is a special- 
ized clinical research facility 
designed to assist and evaluate 
patients with advanced chronic 
diseases who are suffering from 
poor appetite, fatigue, malnutri- 
tion and loss of function. 

The Laboratory has a team of 
physicians, dieticians, nurses, 


physiotherapists, and kinesiolo- 
gists, of which Kilgour is one, 
studying the biological causes of 
these symptoms and_ how, 
through nutritional changes and 
rehabilitation, this process can 
be reversed. Their aim is to 
enable patients with incurable 
and advanced diseases to main- 
tain dignity, function and a high 
quality of life. 

Kilgour said in his email, 
“Eventually, we will use this form 
of assessment to gauge how 
effective nutritional supple- 
ments, medications  (e.g., 
steroids, appetite stimulants, 
etc.), and strength training pro- 


CLASSACTION 
A Master's degree i in the science of business © 


management information sys- 
tems (MIS). He didn’t want to be 
a programmer, so he started an 
MBA at McGill, but abandoned it 
because he felt he had been there 
before. “With my business expe- 
rience, I already knew what 
studying cases would give me.” 

He found the MSc in 
Administration at Concordia, 
and never looked back, becom- 
ing a consultant, moving up the 
career ladder, and loving what he 
does. 

“The program was really excit- 
ing” he recalled. “I had never 
done a research-based degree. 
For the first time, I could look at 
specific subjects in depth’ And 
there were other benefits: “My 
statistics got way better, because 
I finally understood them? 

Rowland had a hypothesis that 
MIS projects succeed and fail 
depending on human relation- 
ships, and he wanted to know 
more, in depth. His intellectual 


curiosity even led to ajob. He was — 


so interested in a research paper 
he read that he called the author, 
who worked for a Nortel sub- 
sidiary, and asked for an informa- 
tional interview. Although no job 
had been advertised, he was 
offered a job as a result of their 
discussion. 

Professor Ulrike de Brentani, 
who is the director of PhD and 
Master's programs in the John 
Molson School of Business, spec- 
ulates that it’s the “science” in the 
name that scares some students 
off. Yet it’s the science — specifi- 


cally, the rigorous approach to ° 


research — that makes the MSc 
in Administration so valuable for 
the ambitious student. 

De Brentani explained. “The ~ 
Master’s in Business Admin- 
istration is fine, but it’s like an 
intensified Bachelor of 
Commerce for people with an 
undergraduate degree in some- 
thing else. It’s a practical degree, 
approached , through business 
cases and texts. 


“The MSc, on the other hand, 
is more specialized. The students 
specialize in finance, manage- 
ment, marketing or MIS. They 
read scholarly articles and up-to- 
date literature in the field, and 
learn to question things. 

“They have to write a Master's 
thesis, so they learn to do aca- 
demic work on their own. Also, 
the thesis allows them to focus 
on a topic that really interests 
them. They learn how to do qual- 
ity research that they can apply 
to job assignments in the future.” 

De Brentani remembers her 
own first encounter with aca- 
demic literature. She admits 
frankly that she was baffled. “But 
learning how to read these arti- 
cles opens a whole new dimen- 
sion on business and administra- 
tion. It means you can keep up 
with the latest developments in 
the field throughout your career.’ 

Applicants need not have a 
business background to take the 
program. According to de 


grams (or any combination of 
these three interventions) are in 
maintaining strength and mus- 
cle mass in the advanced cancer 
patient. 

“Our goal in this research pro- 
gram is to preserve the patient's 
quality of life, to reduce the num- 
ber of hospitalizations, and to pro- 
long their life ina meaningful way: 

Robert Kilgour is one of several 
outstanding researchers who will 
talk about their work at the Back- 
to-School Faculty Showcase on 
Jan. 26, as part of the Concordia 
2008 Open House. For more on the 
Faculty Showcase, please go to 
What's on (p. 11). 


Brentani, “combining a non-busi- 
ness undergraduate background 
with developing conceptual and 
analytical skills related to busi- 
ness provides the breadth of 
knowledge and skills required by 
today’s job market” 

Current MSc student Nicole 
Robitaille had an undergraduate 
degree in psychology. She was 
intrigued by the diversity of back- 
grounds and ages in the pro- 
gram, and pleased to see how 
close the students and teachers 
become in the small classes. 

“The program prepares one to 
succeed. It is not about memo- 
rization, but more about learning 
how to learn, research, analyze, 
and especially how to, question? 
she said. “After graduation, I 
intend to pursue a PhD and do 
research in neuro-marketing and 
behavioral decision theory. 

For more about the program 
and upcoming information ses- 
sions go to www, ‘johnmolson.con- 
cordia.ca/msc. 
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Nimble mind: computation 
mathematician Vasek Chvatal had 
a packed hall chuckling on Dec. 10 
in what is likely to be a series of 
public lectures by members of the 
Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science. 

Chvatal’s work on an intriguing 
mathematical puzzle has 
attracted the attention over the 
years of the New York Times, the 
New Scientist, Discover and The 
Explorer. Last year the work 
culminated in a book — The 
Traveling Salesman Problem: A 
Computational Study, by David L. 
Applegate, Robert E. Bixby, Vasek 
Chvatal and William J. Cook, 
published by Princeton University 
Press. 

The TSP goes like this: Given a 
finite number of cities and the 
cost of travel between each pair 
of them, find the cheapest way of 
visiting all the cities and 
returning to your starting point. 

Working with a team over the 
last several years, Chvatal has 
made significant progress in 
addressing the computational 
challenges involved. For more 
about Chvadtal and the book see 
The Journal, March 22, 2007. 


Better, stronger, faster 


Last term marked the first ever competitive robot production course involving co-op students from both 
computer and electrical engineering. The course was conceived with a “practical and soft skills compo- 
nent” according to Nawwaf Kharma who taught the inaugural year. The Engineering faculty set teams of 
students against each other to produce a robot capable of negotiating a maze. The quickest machine 
with the least costly parts (below) beat out eight other entries and was produced by Team Tigers!: 
Angelo Stavrow, Freddie Mvemba, Noemiliza Lanuzo and Tahir Amin. 

Kharma said that the course (which he is teaching again this term, with more than twice the teams 
preparing to compete) is designed to become increasingly complicated. “We want the robots to 
become more sophisticated and carry forward the design to encourage better work.” Each term, the 
students will have to build on the previous students’ successes. This term, the students will run their 
robots through a maze twice. The first time, the machines will evaluate which of two possible routes is 
shorter. For the next run, they must complete their chosen course. The fastest machine wins 
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Cross-cultural 
pedagogical challenge 


SHELAGH PEDEN 


A group of Concordia student 
teachers were given a rare oppor- 
tunity to practice what they've 
been learning in mid-December, 
when the Lester B. Pearson School 
Board opened the doors of 
Riverdale High School, — in 
Pierrefonds, to 113 Grade 9 stu- 
dents from Japan. 

The visit was part of the school 
board's international studies pro- 
gram. For the Japanese students, 
from Hakodate LaSalle Junior 
High School, in Hokkaido, it's part 
of the curriculum in Grade 9 to 
visit another country and experi- 
ence a new culture. 

The Concordia students were in 
a variety of education programs: 
Early Childhood and Elementary 
Education (ECEE), Teaching 
English as a Second Language 
(TESL), or Child Studies. 

Larysa Yourcheniuk came from 
New Jersey to study ECEE at 
Concordia. She enjoyed the prac- 
tical experience and tips from 
teachers. Her only regret was that 
the visit to Riverdale High was too 
short. “Two or three weeks would 
have been better? 

Sabrina D'lorio was brimming 
with excitement. Unlike the rest of 
the Concordians, who were con- 
sidered student teachers, she was 


given the opportunity to actually 
teach the class herself. Education 
students don't often get such an 
opportunity. 

The visiting students were scat- 
tered throughout classes ranging 
from Secondary II to V (Grades 8 
to 11). There was no way they 
could keep up with the curricu- 
lum in English, but they were 
encouraged to try. 

The Concordia student teach- 
ers also tried to keep the 
Riverdale students focused on 
their own studies. Some stu- 
dents kept a second notebook in 
class to make note of Japanese 
phrases and words. 

The whirlwind week was 
capped with an assembly in the 
auditorium. Carol Mastantuono, 
of the school board's International 
Studies Program, reported that 
the high school students said the 
week flew by, and “Riverdale 
rocked this week” 

Board chairman Marcus 
Tabachnick noted with gratitude 
that some of the Concordians 
gave up valuable study time dur- 
ing the final exam period and even 
turned down part-time job oppor- 
tunities to volunteer. The experi- 
ence provided skills, new friend- 
ships and most importantly, “a 
possible live audition” for future 
employment. 
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Strandbeests and Defiant Imagination 


Dutch artist Theo Jansen, who has been called a modern-day Leonardo Da Vinci, will discuss 
his work on Wednesday, Jan. 23 as the first speaker in Concordia University’s Defiant 
Imagination lecture series 2008. Jansen builds large works resembling skeletons of animals 
that are able to walk using the wind. His animated works, called strandbeests are a unique 
fusion of art and engineering. His lecture is at 6 p.m. in the D.B. Clarke Theatre. For more 
about his work, see his site: www.strandbeest.com/ For more on the Defiant Imagination 
Series, see news.concordia.ca. 


Annual Used Book Fair 


The 11th annual Used Book Fair will be in the LB Atrium on Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 21 and 
22, from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. both days. With a wide variety of used books, they are bound to 
have something for everyone. All proceeds will go to the Multi-faith Chaplaincy Student 
Emergency Food Fund. If youd like to volunteer at the event, e-mail Judy Appleby at 
Judy.Appleby@concordia.ca. 


CTLS Workshops 


On Jan. 18 at 12:30 p.m., in EV003.309 the Centre for Teaching and Learning Services 
(CTLS) will hold a workshop aimed at “Empowering Engineering Students” through blend- 
ed teaching methods. Nancy Acemian, who is a lecturer in computer science, will show 
how technology allows instructors to offer a blend of learning tools and modalities to stu- 
dents that can motivate them to learn. 

CTLS will offer another workshop on Jan. 25 entitled “Challenges in Teaching Courses” 
with Real-World Group Projects: lessons learned. While there are definite learning advan- 
tages incorporating real-world projects into their courses, professors don't always recog- 
nize the challenges they create and the substantial commitment involved. Meral 
Buyukkurt, Associate Professor, JMSB, will present solutions and tools developed to man- 
age these challenges from 12:30 to 2 p.m. in H-423. To register, and for more information, 
see teaching.concordia.ca/workshop/ 


CISSC Inaugural Lecture 


The Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies in Society and Culture (CISSC) presents WJ.T. 
Mitchell from the University of Chicago, whose work explores the relations of visual and ver- 
bal representations in the culture and iconology (the study of images across the media). His 
lecture, titled “Cloning Terror: The War of Images, 9-11 to Abu Ghraib’, kicks off the inaugu- 
ral lecture series on Jan. 17 at 7 p.m. in H-767. Mitchell will also give an advanced lecture on 
Friday, open only to grad students and professors. For details, see news.concordia.ca. 


HIV/AIDS Lecture: (L’'in) VIHsibilité médiatique au Québec 


The Concordia University Community Lecture Series on HIV/AIDS presents Maria Nengeh 
Mensah on Jan. 17 from 6 to 8 p.m. in H-110. Mensah is a professor of social work at UQAM 
and has just completed a comparative gender analysis of HIV/AIDS stories in Quebec print 
media, titled V7Hsibilité. Her lecture, called “(L'in)VIHsibilité médiatique au Québec: 25 ans 
de manchettes a propos des personnes séropositives”, will highlight the findings of her study 
and will be offered in French. For more information, email hivaids@alcor.concordia.ca, or 
visit the HIV/Aids lecture series website: aids.concordia.ca/. 


Open House 
January 26, 2008 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


Faculty Showcase 


In concert with the Open House on Saturday, Jan. 26, professors from all faculties will take 
part in a faculty showcase of exciting research and work conducted in our academic facul- 
ties. Arts & Science will present a Call to Action: Activity-Based Research in Exercise and 
Health Sciences, a three-part showcase by exercise science professors. Fine Arts will touch 
on heritage architecture and new media art, JMSB faculty will explore the Evolutionary Bases 
of Consumption, while the Engineering faculty will consider Homer's Charybdis and Poe's A 
Descent into the Maelstrom — The Limits of Nature and Technology. To register, see 
web2.concordia.ca/alumni/alumnireg/ 


Saturday Art Workshops 


Are you looking for a way to express your creativity? Or are your kids looking for an art class? 
Students in Art Education are offering classes open to the public on Saturdays starting Jan. 
26 for eight weeks as part of their teaching internship. Three levels are offered, and classes 
will take place in the VA building from 10 a.m. to noon. Fees for the Winter Session are $70 
for Concordians and $80 for others. For more information and to receive the brochure and 
registration form, please contact Janette Haggar at 514-457-2359, e-mail 
b.newland@belinet.ca or see the site artcenter.concordia.ca. 


STOP follows START 


From Jan. 24 to Mar. 1, the Ellen Gallery will present STOP, the second exhibition of a two- 
part project organized by Christof Migone. This exhibit on rhythmicity features and exam- 
ines various manifestations of continuity and discontinuity, and of finitude and infinitude. 
For details, see the Gallery site: ellengallery.concordia.ca 


Workshop for potential journalism students 


This free day-long workshop is designed for students enrolled in CEGEP or high school who 
are interested in learning about print journalism and being introduced to Concordia’s 
Department of Journalism. Activities will include seminars in writing techniques, a press 
conference, tours of the radio and TV facilities and discussions with program graduates and 
current students. Find out if journalism is for you. Jan. 26 from 9 a.m to 4:30 p.m. To register 
(required) and for details, visit the site: artsandscience1.concordia.ca/yjw08/ 


Speaking of Photography... 


As part of its 2007-08 Speaking of Photography lecture series, the Department of Art History 
presents Rosemary Donegan who will discuss “Industrial Photography: from the vernacular 
to the new monumentalism” on Jan. 22 at 6:30 p.m. in EV 1.615. This lecture, sponsored by 
the Jarislowsky Institute for Studies in Canadian Art, will trace the iconographic traditions of 
industrial photography in Canada. Free admission. For further information, please visit the 
Art History site, art-history.concordia.ca/. 


Library Workshops 


Do you ever arrive at the Library only to wonder where to begin? The Libraries are offering 
workshops to help you navigate through the services offered so you can find what youre 
looking for. The workshops are free and do not require registration. For details, see 
library.concordia.ca/help/workshops/ 


Sir George Williams Campus: 
1400 De Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec — Guy-Concordia Metro 


Loyola Campus: 

7141 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, Quebec) — Vend6me Metro 
then #105 bus west 
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Above, the Stingers’ James Clark dominates Laval’s Xavier Baribeau. The 
Jan. 5 game against conference leader McGill was a heartbreaker, 77-76. 
They hope to turn it around in their next match at Bishop's on Jan. 25. 


Celebrating four decades of 


On Jan. 5, the Saturday of the 
Theresa Humes Women's Hockey 
Tournament, more than 70 peo- 
ple managed to tear themselves 
away from the excitement in the 
arena to attend a cocktail party 
across the street. 

It was a celebration of four 
decades of women's hockey given 
by Advancement and Alumni 
Relations in the atrium of the 
Richard J. Renaud Science 
Complex. 

Theresa Humes, Director of 
Women’s Athletics at Concordia 
from 1976 to 1984, was a guest of 
honour, and attended with her 
son, Bill Humes. 

Rousing applause went to head 
coach Les Lawton for his 25 years 
of dedication to the sport and 
Concordia. Lawton made a 
speech thanking the university 
for keeping women's hockey alive 
when there was no league, and 
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Damian Buckley, a third-year point guard with the Stingers and male athlete of the week, was a bright spot 





in a difficult 89-66 loss to the Laval Rouge et Or on Jan. 12. He was the top performer on the Stingers with 
16 points, nine rebounds and six assists. After a 72-70 win Jan. 4 over the Bishop's Gaiters, Buckley was 
called by The Gazette's Randy Phillips “the best go-to guy in Canadian university basketball.” 





women's 





Head coach Les Lawton and Athletics director Katie Sheahan applaud tournament namesake Theresa Humes. 


“for insisting that we are called 

the Stingers and not the Lady 

Stingers or the Stingerettes.” 
However, many of those pres- 


ent would agree with Jared 
Book, writing in The Concor- 
dian student newspaper, who 
said it was we who should 


thank Lawton for over 500 wins, 
two national championships, 
and “so many provincial cham- 
pionships they need two ban- 
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The women's basketball team 
beat McGill on Jan. 5 scoring 78 
points to McGill's 49, but then 
lost to the Laval Rouge et Or on 
Jan. 12. 


In the photo at left are the 
Stingers’ Kristen Portwine and 
Laval’s Myriam Lamarre. 


Stephanie Ramonas, a fourth- 
year guard with the Concordia 
Stingers and female athlete of 
the week, was outstanding in 
her team's tough 74-66 loss to 

g the undefeated Laval team. The 
2 captain played 37 minutes, 


uw 5 picking up 14 points and seven 
Se |= rebounds. 


hockey 


ners to put them on” 

Among the guests at the recep- 
tion were two of the original 
members of the first women’s 
hockey team at Loyola College, 
the Loyola Tommies: Tomasine 
MacMillan and Diane Girard. 

Jacques Chagnon, MNA for 
Westmount-Saint-Louis, was on 
hand, as were Cecilia Anderson, 
alumna and silver medalist in the 
2006 Olympic Games, and 
Patricia (Paddie) Chiara, a 
Concordia Sports Hall of Fame 
inductee. 

Nearly 30 women’s hockey 
alumnae, who had played a 
game that morning for old 
times’ sake, mingled with mem- 
bers of the current Stingers 
team and their parents. The 
good cheer more than made up 
for the Stingers’ defeat by 
McGill in the tournament's final 
game by a decisive 7-0. 


